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Channel while the battered ships of Spain put
out in an effort to escape. They were forced on,
past the Straits, past the place where Parma waited
in vain, out into the North Sea. There, with the
wind blowing hard, they vanished, with no
alternative but to sail round Scotland back to
Spain, having nothing but failure to report. Not
many of them had even that fortune. Numbers
were sunk or wrecked upon the shores of Scotland
or Ireland. In the actual fighting in the Channel
Spain had lost nine ships, the English only one.
But in the storms over sixty Spanish ships were
lost. They vanished, some without trace, some
leaving a heritage of romance. Men still search
for " Spanish gold " in tfcb bay of Tobermory,
and in other spots where l^end says the galleons
lie sunk. And stranger still is the story of the Fair
Isle; for the Spaniards wrecked in that spot were
spared by the islanders, and in retmrn they taught
their hosts the patterns and colours they them-
selves had learnt from the Moors. When people
to-day reproduce the Fair Isle knitting, theyrsre
linking themselves with one of the great romantic
adventures of history.
In Europe the first wild rumours were spread
by the Spaniards, who started the tale that their
King had won his victory, the English had been
defeated, and many ships sunk. Wild rejoicings
broke out in Spain: illuminations, bonfires and
feasts. Gradually the real truth became known.
All rejoicing was turned to gloom. The King, on